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UC IRVINE Medical Center workers show their gratitude Tuesday as 25 Orange County first responder vehi- 
cles, including Anaheim police, perform a drive-by salute to healthcare personnel as they battle COVID-19. 


COLUMN ONE 


Dialect 
of disease 
proves 
infectious 


From ‘asymptomatic’ 
to ‘Zoombombing,’ 
the pandemic has led 
to the super-spread 
of a viral vocabulary. 


By MARK Z. BARABAK 


n Feb. 1, in Ge- 
neva, the head of 
the World 
Health Organi- 
zation unveiled 
the name ofa new disease. 

“TI spell it,” the director- 
general, Tedros Adhanom 
Ghebreyesus, said: “C-O-V- 
I-D hyphen one nine.” 

It was a portmanteau, a 
mash-up of “coronavirus 
disease 2019,” and it landed 
just over a month later in 
Merriam-Webster’s online 
dictionary, the fastest jour- 
ney from conception to 
formal recognition in the 
company’s nearly 200-year 
history. 

COVID-19 has sickened 
almost 2 million people 
globally and yielded a death 
toll surpassing 125,000. It 
has cratered the economy 
and turned much ofthe 
world into a collection of 
reluctant shut-ins. 

It has also transformed 
and expanded the vocabu- 
lary of our daily lives. 

Words like “asymptom- 
atic” and “droplets” and 
“super-spreader” have 
become a part ofregular 
conversation, along with 
phrases such as “red zone,” 
“social distancing” and 
“flattening the curve.” Sud- 
denly we’re all epidemiolog- 
ical savants. 

“Zoonosis’ is a word that 
ifyou once played in Scrab- 
ble, you were some kind of 
genius,” said John Kelly, 
senior research editor at 
Dictionary.com, another 
online repository of defini- 
tions. “Now,” he said, “we’re 
all familiar that it means 
spreading from an animal to 
ahuman,” the path the 
novel coronavirus may have 
traveled. 

It’s not just scientific and 
medical terms, such as 
“pathogen” and “incubation 
period,” that sprang from 

[See Vocabulary, A6] 
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IRFAN KHAN Los Angeles Times 
DRIVE-THROUGH sampling speeds up novel coronavirus testing Tuesday 
in Montclair. Experts say testing issues are holding up a return to normalcy. 


Reopening U.S. depends 
on closing the testing gap 


By Noam N. LEVEY 


WASHINGTON — Six weeks after the 
president and other senior officials 
promised that any American would soon 
be able to get a test for coronavirus, test- 
ing continues to lag, prompting an esca- 
lating call from leading medical centers, 
lawmakers and others for the adminis- 
tration to put in place a coordinated na- 


tional strategy. 


Effective testing is considered es- 
sential before state and local govern- 
ments can lift restrictions on Americans’ 
movements, reopening schools and busi- 
nesses and allowing the nation’s faltering 


economy to recover. But multiple, per- 
sistent problems continue to sharply lim- 
it the number of tests that can be done. 

Labs remain short of supplies, rang- 
ing from simple cotton swabs used to 
take samples from patients to complex 
chemicals, known as reagents, needed to 
carry out the tests. Some laboratories re- 
port shortages of trained workers. Little 
coordination exists to send samples from 
busier labs, which have backlogs, to oth- 
ers that have surplus capacity. 

The White House and other adminis- 
tration officials haven’t detailed how 
they’re addressing the shortages, echo- 
ing the lack oftransparency in the Trump 
administration’s [See Testing, A6] 
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Newsom lays 
out conditions 
for lifting his 
shutdown order 


By TARYN LUNA 


SACRAMENTO —Gov. 
Gavin Newsom said Califor- 
nianeeds toincrease testing, 
protect high-risk residents 
from infection and expand 
hospital capacity before the 
state can begin to modify 
the unprecedented stay-at- 
home order he imposed one 
month ago and gradually re- 
turn to a sense of normalcy. 

“I want you to know it’s 
not, it will not, be a perma- 
nent state,” Newsom said of 
the restrictions put in place 
to fight the spread of co- 
ronavirus. “We recognize the 
consequences of the stay-at- 
home orders have a pro- 
found impact on the econo- 
my, your personal household 
budget, your personal pro- 
spects around your future.” 

The governor broadly de- 
scribed the steps his admin- 
istration expects to take in 
the weeks and months 
ahead to protect the public 
and gauge how long the or- 
der should remain in place, 
underscoring a transition in 
the fight against the virus in 
recent days as California 
and other states map out 
plans to ease restrictions. 

Newsom also gave Cali- 
fornians a glimpse of what 
their “new normal” might 
look like when the rules are 
eventually loosened, noting 
that face coverings could be- 
come a mainstay, schools 
might stagger start times for 
students, restaurants may 
reopen with fewer tables, 
and large gatherings would 
remain off limits. 

The new parameters 
Newsom outlined Tuesday 
suggest the state must meet 
a high bar before walking 
back the order. 

The administration high- 
lighted six key indicators for 
altering his stay-home man- 
date, including the ability to 
closely monitor and track 
potential cases; prevent in- 
fection of high-risk people; 
increase surge capacity at 
hospitals; develop thera- 
peutics; and ensure physical 
distance at schools, busi- 
nesses and child care facili- 
ties. The state also must de- 
velop guidelines for when to 
ask Californians to stay 
home again if the governor 
modifies the order and the 
virus rebounds, he said. 

Newsom and officials in 
his administration say their 
strategy to slow the spread 
ofthe virus is working, point- 
ing to relatively low growth 

[See Newsom, A7] 


Singapore’s migrant workers see virus soar 


By SHASHANK BENGALI 


SINGAPORE — Just 
weeks ago, Singapore was a 
coronavirus success story, 
admired for pinpointing in- 
fected patients and isolating 
their contacts with brisk 
efficiency, all while causing 
minimal disruption to an 
economy that was the envy 
of Asia. 

But the island city-state 
is now battling to control an 
enormous outbreak spread- 
ing among a population that 
officials had mostly over- 
looked: the migrant workers 
who form the vast but un- 
seen engine of Singapore’s 
prosperity. 

The new wave of infec- 
tions offers a stark illustra- 
tion of the continued risks 
facing one of the world’s 
most densely inhabited 
regions — and of the co- 
ronavirus’ often dispropor- 
tionate toll on the poor and 
marginalized. 

COVID-19 cases in Singa- 
pore have tripled since the 
start of the month to more 
than 3,200, with most of the 
new infections found in la- 

[See Singapore, A4] 
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HEALTHY foreign workers in Singapore are being moved into floating accommo- 
dations to separate them from the sick in the packed dorms that house migrants. 


Seattle passes North Coast 
the peak of virus savors its isolation 
Daily deaths seem to be In Del Norte County 


leveling off, experts say, 
but pre-pandemic life 
isn’t returning anytime 
soon. NATION, A5 


near the Oregon border, 
social distancing pre- 
ceded the pandemic. 
CALIFORNIA, Bi 


MLB takes part in 
coronavirus study 


Major League Baseball 
distributes 10,000 blood 
tests to employees, in- 
cluding players, for anti- 
body research. SPORTS, B6 


Easing 
California’s 
lockdown 


The governor said the 
stay-at-home mandate 
can be altered only when 
the state is able to: 

m Closely monitor and 
track potential cases. 

m Prevent infection of 
high-risk people. 

m Prepare hospitals to 
handle surges. 

m Develop therapeutics to 
meet demand. 

m Ensure schools, 
businesses and child-care 
facilities can support 
social distancing. 

m Develop guidelines for 
when to ask Californians 
to stay home again, if 
necessary. 


SHARING 
SELECT 
FACTS 
WITH 
PUBLIC 


As the virus claims 
lives across California, 
a secondary victim is 
arising: transparency 
from the government. 


BY ANITA CHABRIA, 
JACK DOLAN, 

BEN POSTON 

AND MATT HAMILTON 


It is a tragedy unfolding 
in real time. At a skilled 
nursing facility in the Tulare 
County town of Visalia, 71 
residents and 41 staffers 
have tested positive for the 
novel coronavirus. Six resi- 
dents at the 176-bed Red- 
wood Springs Healthcare 
Center are dead and eight 
are in acute care, according 
to Anita Hubbard, the cen- 
ter’s administrator. 

But without Hubbard’s 
details, little would be 
known about one of Califor- 
nia’s worst outbreaks of the 
deadly virus in a senior facil- 
ity. Tulare County stopped 
commenting for five days, 
during which the number of 
positive cases skyrocketed. 
Like other cities and coun- 
ties statewide, California 
doesn’t require it to release 
such information, even in 
the midst of a pandemic. 

As the novel coronavirus 
continues to claim hundreds 
of lives across California, a 
secondary victim of the cri- 
sis is emerging: government 
transparency. Much of what 
we know about COVID-19 in 
nursing homes and senior 
facilities did not come from 
public agencies, but private 
sources: relatives, staff 
members and administra- 
tors. 

“I want updates,” said 
Christina Valencia, whose 
grandmother was among 
the several people testing 
positive for the disease at a 
nursing home in Redondo 
Beach. “You should have a 
right to know how many resi- 
dents are positive.” 

Californians are in the 
dark about more than nurs- 
ing homes. 

Information about the 
availability of personal pro- 
tective equipment, or PPE, 
is lacking, upping the anxi- 

[See Transparency, A7] 


BUSINESS INSIDE: Stimulus funds boosted clean energy in last recession. Do it again? A8 


